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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Edwin  E.  Aubrey 

The  higher  education  in  the  colonial  college  seems  very  remote 
to  us,  especially  when  we  read  such  a  statement  as  that  published 
account  of  the  curriculum  at  Yale  in  1724: 

All  undergraduates,  except  freshmen,  who  shall  Read 
English  into  Greek,  shall  Read  some  part  of  ye  old  testa¬ 
ment  out  of  Hebrew  into  Greek  in  ye  morning,  and  shall 
turn  some  part  of  ye  new  testament  out  of  ye  English  or 
Lattin  into  ye  Greek  att  evening  att  ye  time  of  Rescitation 
before  they  begin  to  recite  ye  originall  tongues. 

All  undergraduates  shall  publickly  Repeat  sermons  in  ye 
hall  in  their  Course,  and  also  batchellors,  and  be  constantly 
examined  on  Sabbaths  at  evening  prayer. 

All  students  shall,  after  they  have  done  reciting  rhetorick 
and  ethicks  on  Fridays,  recite  Wolebius  theology,  and  on 
Saturday  morning  they  shall  recite  Ames  theologie  thesis 
in  his  Medulla,  and  on  Saturday  evening  ye  Assemblies 
shorter  Chatechism  in  Lattin,  and  on  Sabbath  Day  attend 
ye  explication  of  Ames  Cases  of  Conscience. 

Before  a  hundred  years  had  passed  this  sort  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  out  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and 
removed  to  a  school  by  itself.  The  effect  was,  however,  to  denude 
the  undergraduate  curriculum  of  religious  instruction  in  the  formal 
sense.  To  remedy  this  many  types  of  courses  have  been  introduced 
in  colleges  and  universities  and  in  recent  years  the  teaching  of 
religion  has  increasingly  become  a  concern  of  educators.  Indeed  the 
post-war  period  has  witnessed  a  widespread  discussion  of  the  place 
of  religion  in  all  aspects  of  college  and  university  life. 

Is  there  any  place  for  religion  in  higher  education,  and  if  so, 
what  is  it?  This  is  the  question  which  I  shall  try  to  answer  in  this 
essay. 

But  first  we  must  ask  what  the  cpiestion  means.  Does  it  refer  to 
religion  as  subject  matter  for  regular  study  in  the  classroom?  Does 
it  mean  that  provision  should  be  allowed  for  religion  as  an  extra¬ 
curricular  activity?  Does  it  imply  that  there  should  be  a  religious 
dimension  in  every  subject  that  is  taught?  Or  does  it  ask  what  part 
religion  is  to  play  in  the  determination  of  the  philosophy  of  higher 
education?  I  shall  take  up  each  of  these  meanings  of  the  question 
in  turn. 


I.  Religion  as  Subject  Matter  for  Study 

There  are  many  thoughtful  educators  who  argue  that  there  is  no 
place  for  religion  in  the  university  or  college.  Four  sorts  of  argu¬ 
ment  are  usually  advanced.  First,  it  is  argued  that  religion  is  now 
outmoded,  a  remnant  of  a  prescicntific  age  and  no  more  entitled  to 
serious  investigation  than  astrology.  A  good  discipline  in  philoso¬ 
phy,  some  discussion  of  ethical  problems,  and  the  development  of 
more  sensitive  esthetic  appreciation  would,  it  is  felt,  do  more  to 
cultivate  in  the  student  a  cultured  balance  of  personality  than  re¬ 
course  to  ancient  literature  premised  on  superstitious  notions  about 
the  nature  of  the  world  and  man.  Second,  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  religion  is  not  susceptible  to  systematic,  objective  inquiry, 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  evaporates  when  it  is  subjected 
to  intellectual  scrutiny,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  something  so  private 
that  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  the  general  categories  of  public  ex¬ 
perience  on  which  any  objective  judgments  about  it  would  have  to 
be  based.  In  the  third  place,  some  educators  who  admit  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  religion  in  human  life  still  feel  that,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
it  is  more  properly  handled  by  the  institutions  developed  for  that 
jmrpose;  the  church  and  the  synagogue.  A  fourth  argument  is 
based  on  the  fact  that,  in  contrast  with  the  early  New  England 
college,  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  today  embrace  a  wide 
variety  of  student  religious  affiliation.  There  are  Jews  and  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  and  also  many  agnostics  and  atheists. 
It  is  therefore  argued  that  any  religious  instruction  which  is  not 
to  be  offensive  to  some  students  must  be  detached  from  the  teacher’s 
own  faith;  and  it  is  further  pointed  out  that  instruction  of  this 
sort  is  bound  to  be  so  colorless  as  to  be  vapid. 

These  arguments  merit  serious  reflection,  but  in  a  brief  essay  I 
can  only  indicate  the  general  line  of  reply.  The  tenacity  of  religious 
faith  does  not  allow  us  to  dispose  of  it  so  cavalierly,  and  the  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  of  religious  thinkers  to  include  in  their  religious 
faith  the  findings  of  modern  science  or  to  raise  critical  questions 
about  the  omnicompetence  of  science  requires  that  the  matter  be 
at  least  kept  open  for  further  inquiry.  Furthermore,  any  philosophy 
reinforced  with  ethical  and  esthetic  feeling  is  still  a  philosophy, 
and  as  such  can  function  in  the  development  of  balanced  personality 
only  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a  commitment  in  action— and  this  is 
religion  and  at  once  demands  to  know  whether  “the  great  wager” 


of  one’s  life  is  reinforced  by  a  divine  power  at  work  in  the  world. 
Again,  if  all  feeling  experience  were  utterly  private  what  would  be 
the  possibility  of  any  psychology  of  the  emotions  or  of  any  critical 
estimates  of  a  common  social  enthusiasm?  And  how  would  anyone 
know  what  a  “balanced  personality”  really  is?  In  reply  to  the  third 
argument,  the  fact  that  the  church  and  the  synagogue  have  a  special 
responsibility  for  religious  training  does  not  preclude  the  uni¬ 
versity  from  critical  examination  of  religious  practices  and  beliefs. 
Indeed  the  history  of  Christian  thought  illustrates  abundantly  the 
value  of  such  examination.  Besides,  if  the  college,  under  modern 
conceptions  of  the  education  of  the  person  as  a  whole,  accepts  its 
responsibility  to  its  students,  it  cannot  evade  an  area  of  personal 
development  which  is  so  closely  related  to  character.  Finally,  while 
the  presence  of  a  wide  variety  of  religious  belief  among  students 
undoubtedly  complicates  the  problem  of  religious  instruction,  it 
does  not  inevitably  lead  to  a  vapid  indifferentism  in  such  teaching. 
The  teacher  in  any  field  may  have  deep  personal  conviction  about 
the  relative  value  of  different  art  forms  or  different  philosophies 
or  different  economic  theories  without  being  thereby  incapacitated 
for  sympathetic  understanding  of  them;  nor  need  he  feel  obligated 
to  suppress  his  own  conviction  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the 
right  of  his  students  to  reach  their  own  conclusions. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  argued  that  religion  must  be  included 
in  any  complete  scheme  of  education.  First,  it  is,  for  better  or  worse, 
a  phase  of  human  history.  No  treatment  of  the  history  of  culture 
that  omitted  religion  would  be  realistic.  Second,  it  is,  for  better  or 
worse,  an  influential  aspect  of  contemporary  culture,  even  when 
we  allow  for  the  merely  nominal  character  of  much  religious  mem¬ 
bership.  There  are  still  millions  upon  millions  of  earnest  adherents 
of  the  leading  religions  of  the  world  whose  attitudes  toward  their 
own  personal  and  social  conduct  are  determined  by  their  religious 
faith,  and  who  exert  upon  other  social  institutions  an  impact  that 
reflects  this  faith.  Third,  the  literary  products  of  religion  consti¬ 
tute  a  substantial  part  of  the  great  literature  of  the  world,  em¬ 
bracing  not  only  scriptures  like  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanishads  of 
India,  the  Koran,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  countless  non- 
canonical  writings  like  Augustine’s  Confessions,  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy,  Pascal’s  Thoughts,  not  to  mention  the  religious  back¬ 
grounds  of  works  like  those  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dostoyevsky 


or  Tagore.  Fourth,  the  theologies  of  the  great  religions  present 
carefully  thought  out  views  of  human  nature  and  of  the  universe 
which  challenge  philosophical  examination.  Indeed,  in  times  of 
crisis  like  the  present  men  tend  to  search  for  deeper  levels  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  steady  them  or  to  throw  light  on  the  persistent  values 
and  problems  of  our  human  career.  Finally,  the  role  of  religion  in 
the  personal  lives  of  people  where  it  is  claimed  to  be  basic  for  the 
development  of  personality  invites  the  attention  of  psychologists 
and  anthropologists.  It  is  not  too  surprising  that  Freud  or  Allport 
or  Ruth  Benedict  should  give  it  special  attention  in  their  scholarly 
work,  nor  that  so  many  contemporary  literary  figures  like  Somerset 
Maugham  and  Aldous  Huxley  and  T.  S.  Eliot  should  be  drawn  to 
deal  with  it. 

If  all  the  above  considerations  suggest  that  religion  merits  study 
in  the  classroom,  how  shall  we  go  about  it? 

The  development  of  religious  instruction  has  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  in  this  country  since  Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent  of  Yale 
had  the  vision  of  a  program  for  selecting  outstanding  students  and 
training  them  to  deal  with  religion  in  a  fashion  that  met  the  most 
exacting  standards  of  academic  teaching,  and  bringing  them  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  problems  of  scope  and  method  in  college  depart¬ 
ments  of  religion.  Today  these  departments  command  the  services 
of  teachers  usually  more  highly  trained  than  many  others,  since 
they  spend  from  five  to  six  years  in  graduate  study  taking  three 
years  for  the  graduate  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
and  another  two  or  three  years  for  their  doctorate. 

Five  areas  of  study  are  usually  embraced  in  such  a  department: 
the  history  of  religions  east  and  west,  biblical  literature,  philosophy 
of  religion  and  theology,  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  religion, 
and  religious  ethics  and  social  action.  It  should  be  added  that  other 
departments  frequently  offer  courses  dealing  with  religion,  and  that 
these  are  often  included  in  the  available  courses  for  a  major  in 
religion.  Such  courses  as  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Re¬ 
formation,  Primitive  Religion,  the  English  Bible,  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  Patristic  or  New  Testament  Greek,  Sacred  Music,  Roman 
Religion,  Medieval  Philosophy,  deal  explicitly  with  religious  subject 
matter. 

Methodology  varies  according  to  the  material  being  studied  and 
frequently  several  methods  of  study  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 


same  material.  Some  courses  are  purely  descriptive,  such  as  the 
history  of  the  great  religions,  the  biography  of  great  religious 
leaders,  the  sociology  of  religion,  the  history  of  Christian  or  of 
Jewish  thought.  Sometimes  the  comparative  method  is  used  in  study¬ 
ing  various  doctrines  (such  as  those  of  God  or  of  man)  with  an 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  cultural  predilections.  Literary  and 
historical  critical  methods  are  applied  to  the  Bible  in  the  hope  of 
identifying  the  author  and  occasion  of  its  several  writings  and  thus 
of  seeing  their  relation  to  the  life  from  which  they  sprang.  In  this 
way  appreciative  understanding  is  disciplined  and  enhanced  by 
clearer  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  author. 

A  different  method  is  required  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
constructive  religious  thinking.  Here  critical  analysis  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  thinker's  theological  or  philosophical  system,  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  facts  upon  which  his  conclusions  are  based,  and 
detection  of  special  bias  which  he  displays  help  the  student  to  a 
more  rigorous  discipline  of  his  own  thinking  and  to  an  enlargement 
of  his  perspectives.  The  field  of  religion,  like  that  of  art,  however, 
presents  a  problem  with  regard  to  objectivity.  One  cannot  be  ob¬ 
jective,  in  the  sense  of  standing  entirely  outside  the  religious  situa¬ 
tion  being  studied,  and  expect  to  understand  the  meaning  of  any¬ 
one’s  religious  position.  One  must  be  what  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 
years  ago  called  in  his  Social  Discovery  “the  participant  observer.” 
The  student  must  alternate  between  sympathetic  sharing  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  aspirations  of  the  person  being  studied  and  critical  detach¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  process,  but  it  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  avoid  uncritical  absorption  on  the  one  hand  and  failure  of  in¬ 
ternal  understanding  of  the  experience  on  the  other.  The  psychologi¬ 
cal  fallacy  of  reading  into  his  reactions  the  attitudes  we  ourselves 
would  have  under  similar  circumstances  must  also  be  avoided.  Ob¬ 
jectivity  in  religious  investigation  may  be  achieved  by  entering  so 
far  as  possible  into  the  religious  experience  of  another  so  as  to  feel 
as  he  feels,  and  then  comparing  his  reactions  with  our  own  and 
with  those  of  others.  We  are  then  enabled  to  transcend  our  own 
subjective  bias.  This  is  after  all  the  aim  of  the  demand  for 
objectivity. 

In  these  areas  and  with  these  methods  the  department  of  religion 
aims,  then,  to  help  the  student  to  acquire  (1)  a  fairly  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  religious  phenomena  in  our  own  and  other  re- 


ligious  traditions,  (2)  an  understanding  of  religion  as  a  phase  of 
culture,  both  arising  out  of  it  and  influencing  it,  (3)  a  grasp  of  the 
perennial  and  fundamental  problems  of  religious  thought,  (4) 
ability  to  think  critically  and  constructively  in  religious  matters, 
(5)  an  appreciation  of  religious  traditions  other  than  one’s  own, 
and  (6)  the  development  of  a  clearer  and  stronger  personal  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  which  has  faced  the  challenge  of  critical  thinking  and 
been  integrated  more  deeply  in  his  life. 

II.  Religion  as  Extracurricular  Activity 

Most  educators  are  familiar  with  the  different  sorts  of  religious 
program  which  are  found  on  the  average  campus.  These  fall  into 
three  types.  First,  there  are  the  administrative  programs.  The  col¬ 
lege  or  university  provides  chapel  services,  either  on  Sunday  or 
during  the  week  or  both.  The  quality  of  diese  varies  greatly.  They 
may  be  rather  perfunctory  assemblies  which,  after  opening  with  a 
hymn  and  a  prayer,  may  end  in  almost  any  kind  of  talk  on  current 
affairs,  campus  issues  or  academic  requirements.  (I  once  visited  a 
campus  where  any  assembly  which  was  opened  with  prayer  was 
called  a  “chapel,”  though  the  prayer  might  be  followed  by  a  pep 
rally  or  a  skit  on  the  faculty.)  They  may  be  routine  and  uninspir¬ 
ing  services  where  religious  ideas  are  presented  in  very  conventional 
form  with  little  regard  for  either  student  concern  or  the  best  avail¬ 
able  resources  of  religious  thought.  Or  they  may  be  carefully 
planned  services  in  which  great  music,  sincere  prayer  and  thought¬ 
ful  utterance  combine  to  induce  a  profound  experience  and  under¬ 
standing  of  spiritual  values. 

More  and  more  institutions  are  engaging  chaplains  or  directors 
of  religious  activities  or  deans  of  the  chapels  to  supervise  the  pro¬ 
grams.  These  men  are  maintained  at  college  expense  as  part  of  the 
administration,  and  their  appointment  is  a  recognition  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  responsibility  for  the  religious  life  of  the  college. 
They  serve  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  religious  forces  on  the 
campus,  to  provide  more  adequately  for  pastoral  counselling  of 
students,  to  detect  more  sensitively  the  points  in  college  life  at 
which  spiritual  issues  are  emerging,  and  to  relate  the  resources  of 
religious  faith  more  clearly  and  directly  to  the  needs  of  campus 
life.  However,  their  effectiveness  is  often  handicapped  by  lack  of 
clear  academic  status  and  tenure,  and  by  failure  of  the  administra- 
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tion  to  reach  with  them  a  judicious  definition  of  their  duties. 
Furthermore,  where  the  religious  life  of  the  student  body  is  brought 
in  this  way  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  campus  authorities 
suspicion  and  distrust  are  often  engendered  among  students  who 
fear  that  the  administration  is  attempting  in  this  way  to  control  the 
“point  of  view”  and  the  range,  and  any  prophetic  criticism  which 
might  characterize  student  religious  thinking. 

Another  form  of  administrative  religious  program  is  the  annual 
Religious  Emphasis  Week  or  its  equivalent  (Religion  in  Life  Week, 
etc.)  in  which  at  least  three  or  four  days  are  set  aside  in  the  college 
calendar  for  focussing  the  attention  of  the  entire  college  on  re¬ 
ligious  thinking  and  living.  Visiting  speakers,  sometimes  provided 
by  the  University  Preaching  Mission  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  but  more  commonly  invited  by  the  college  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  choice,  together  with  a  group  of  discussion  leaders, 
are  brought  to  the  campus,  where  they  share  their  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience  at  college  assemblies,  in  classrooms,  in  informal  groups 
large  and  small,  and  in  personal  interviews.  No  systematic  study 
has  ever  been  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs,  and  this 
might  be  very  difficult  to  assess  since  they  show  great  diversity  in 
aims,  organization  and  the  degree  of  genuine  administrative 
support. 

The  second  type  of  approach  is  that  of  the  student  religious  or¬ 
ganizations:  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  the  Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship,  and  interfaith 
groups  in  which  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  work 
jointly.  These  organizations  have  intercollegiate  programs  of  study 
and  action,  and  pool  their  resources  in  a  staff  of  traveling  secre¬ 
taries  and  in  regional  and  national  conferences.  For  the  most  part 
the  initiative  for  their  programs  and  policies  comes  from  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  with  the  advice  of  more  experienced  adults  avail¬ 
able  through  professional  staff  and  volunteer  advisory  boards.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  this  sort  of  approach  is  that  it  is  relatively 
independent  of  the  local  college  administration,  and  brings  the 
perspective  of  national  student  thinking  to  bear  on  the  programs 
of  local  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  is  that  these  organiza¬ 
tions  may  take  their  place  in  college  life  as  merely  additional  “ac¬ 
tivities”  w'ith  the  same  competition  for  status,  the  same  political 
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maneuvering,  the  same  exploitation  for  personal  prestige  as  are 
found  in  other  campus  groups. 

There  are,  in  the  third  place,  various  church-sponsored  move¬ 
ments  and  programs.  Many  religious  bodies  support  their  own 
workers  with  students,  so  that  there  may  be  on  a  local  campus, 
especially  in  a  large  university,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Jewish 
rabbi  and  several  Protestant  pastors,  each  working  with  the  students 
of  his  own  persuasion.  There  may  be  organized  denominational 
clubs:  the  Newman  Club,  the  Hillel  Foundation,  and  the  Baptist  or 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian  fellowship.  On  some  state  university 
campuses  these  church  bodies  have  established  foundations  in  which 
regular  courses  of  study  outside  the  curriculum  are  offered  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  academic  arrangements  concerning  credit  for 
these  courses  vary  considerably:  some  institutions  give  regular 
credit  for  them  as  electives,  some  allow  the  credit  in  bulk  according 
to  the  number  of  hours  but  without  listing  them  on  the  scholastic 
record  by  course,  some  give  no  academic  credit  for  the  work. 

All  these  extracurricular  programs  help  in  varying  degrees  (1) 
to  give  the  student  opportunity  for  religious  expression  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  (2)  to  maintain  w'hile  in  college  connection  with  the  church 
of  the  student’s  choice,  so  as  to  keep  continuity  of  religious  affilia¬ 
tion  for  after-college  life,  (3)  to  relate  the  churches  to  the  special 
needs  and  challenges  of  the  college  constituency,  and  (4)  to  pro¬ 
vide  counsel  for  students  in  religious  matters. 

Some  interesting  problems  arise  in  connection  with  these  pro¬ 
grams.  There  is  sometimes  a  conflict  of  objectives.  The  college, 
stressing  the  primacy  of  the  intellectual  factor,  may  resent  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  religious  groups  on  personal  commitment  because  the 
faculty  feels  that  it  stultifies  free  inquiry  or  lapses  into  sentimental¬ 
ism.  The  educators  may  also  conceive  their  task  as  that  of  encourag¬ 
ing  students  to  investigate  critically  all  institutional  loyalties,  while 
the  religious  bodies  claim  the  right  to  criticize  higher  education  at 
the  point  where  it  adversely  affects  religious  faith.  Many  faculty 
members  doubt  the  competence  of  students  to  exercise  initiative  in 
the  determination  of  comprehensive  policies  and  programs  for  col¬ 
lege  life,  and  therefore  look  with  some  suspicion  upon  the  “demo¬ 
cratic  process”  to  which  the  intercollegiate  student  Christian  move¬ 
ment  is  committed.  The  relative  merits  of  formal  and  informal 
education  are  also  in  debate,  and  some  question  the  educational 
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value  of  much  of  the  activity  that  claims  the  attention  of  the 
religious  groups. 

But  it  would  seem  that  mutual  criticism  of  educators  and  re¬ 
ligionists  can  be  very  useful  to  both.  Certainly  the  various  religious 
groups  working  on  the  campus  can  serve  as  prospectors,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  to  discover  areas  of  student  need  and  concern  as  a 
basis  of  curriculum-building.  When  I  was  in  college  over  thirty 
years  ago,  what  sociology  tve  learned  was  in  the  discussion  groups 
which  under  the  auspices  of  the  student  Christian  movement 
studied  social  problems.  The  study  of  family  relationships,  of  the 
relations  of  science  and  religion,  of  international  problems,  of  race 
relations  was  widely  undertaken  in  student  religious  groups  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  These  groups  have  in  the 
past  provided,  and  they  still  provide  today,  outlets  (in  social  serv¬ 
ice,  international  cooperation,  political  action,  etc.)  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  ideals  engendered  by  scholastic  studies.  The  move¬ 
ment  from  judgment  to  decisive  action  is  thus  made  possible  as  an 
additional  contribution  to  the  integration  of  the  student’s  per¬ 
sonality.  If  these  groups  are  alert  and  aware  of  the  deeper  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  religious  outlook  they  can  function  also  as  independent 
and  creative  centers  of  criticism  of  college  education  from  within. 

III.  Religion  as  a  Dimension  of  Every  Subject 

There  are  many  courses  other  than  those  which  fall  within  the 
department  of  religion  where  religious  data  and  problems  are  en¬ 
countered,  especially  in  the  humanities  and  the  social  studies.  Can 
a  course  in  European  history  properly  overlook  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  the  declining  Roman  Empire  or  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  place  of  the  Wesleyan 
revival  in  eighteenth  century  England?  Dare  a  course  in  the  history 
of  political  theory  ignore  the  long  debate  over  the  relation  of  posi¬ 
tive  law  to  natural  law  and  divine  law?  What  teacher,  in  studying 
social  institutions,  can  omit  consideration  of  the  church  and  pretend 
to  be  comprehensive?  Should  not  a  course  in  English  literature  in¬ 
clude  the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible  and  should  it  not 
recognize  the  religious  ideas  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost?  How  can  an 
instructor  deal  with  the  problems  of  philosophy  without  reckoning 
with  religious  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  the  universe?  What 
would  the  study  of  musical  forms  be  worth  without  some  attention 
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to  the  Gregorian  chant  or  the  Bach  chorale  or  the  Palestrina  motet 
and  requiem?  And  is  any  introductory  course  in  anthropology  ade¬ 
quate  that  neglects  the  religious  rites  of  preliterate  peoples?  One 
could  go  on,  but  these  illustrations  must  suffice. 

There  is  also  a  sense  in  which  every  subject  has  a  religious  di¬ 
mension.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  injection  of  a  teacher’s  theology 
into  his  classroom  teaching,  or  to  the  overlaying  of  his  instruction 
with  a  veneer  of  piety.  Teaching  of  this  sort  often  defeats  its  own 
end  by  provoking  a  negative  reaction  among  the  students  against 
its  dogmatism  or  its  sentimentality,  or  by  leading  students  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  the  actual  subject-matter  of  the  course  and  the 
intrusion  of  what  they  will  regard  as  irrelevant  remarks.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  speaking  of  the  implications  of  the  teaching  process 
itself. 

Of  this  I  shall  say  more  in  tlie  next  section,  but  we  may  pause 
here  to  note  that  in  every  teacher  worth  his  salt  there  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  things:  he  must  know  the  facts  of  his  subject,  he 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  methods  of  inquiry  in  his  field,  and 
he  must  be  imbued  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  importance  of  the 
discipline  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the  student.  But  the 
third  of  these  requires  him  to  see  his  own  subject  in  the  larger 
context  of  culture.  Now,  this  may  result  in  a  very  tenuous  relation 
between  his  special  discipline  and  his  broader  culture,  either  be¬ 
cause  he  brings  to  his  subject  a  conventional  set  of  cultural  attitudes 
determined  by  his  social  and  psychological  conditioning,  or  because 
he  has  not  thought  through  the  role  of  his  discipline  in  the  total 
life  of  the  culture.  This  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  the  training 
of  specialists  to  include  a  liberal  education,  not  as  so  much  icing  on 
the  cake  but  as  a  perspective  from  which  to  engage  in  critical 
examination  of  their  own  work. 

Seen  in  this  way,  a  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for  his  own  specialty 
carries  with  it  a  scheme  of  values  which  serves  to  reinforce  and 
guide  his  professional  activity.  Now,  religion  may  subtend  this 
scheme  of  values  by  examining  the  validity  of  the  values  in  the  light 
of  an  interpretation  of  the  world  and  of  history,  and  by  organizing 
them  into  a  pattern  of  life.  Such  a  basic  orientation  of  his  life  will 
relax  the  nervousness  which  so  many  professors  feel  about  being 
“drawn  out  of  their  own  fields,’’  because  the  specialty  is  itself  the 
point  of  entry  into  the  larger  area,  and  because,  in  reckoning  with 
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philosophical  and  religious  implications,  the  instructor  is  speaking 
personally  and  not  as  an  expert  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.  His 
enthusiasm  is  then  not  the  fanaticism  of  a  narrow  mind,  but  the 
deeper  awareness  of  the  meaning  of  his  subject. 

Like  the  teacher,  all  of  the  students  who  hear  him  will  eventually 
die.  What  will  have  been  the  significance  of  his  life  or  theirs?  Every 
person  has  a  normal  concern  to  count  for  something,  and  this  con¬ 
cern  plays  an  important  role  in  his  personal  adjustment  to  life.  Can 
we  educators  deal  realistically  with  our  students  without  taking  this 
ultimate  concern  into  account? 

There  are,  too,  in  every  field  of  study  certain  attitudes  which  are 
considered  essential  to  scholarly  pursuit  of  the  truth:  honesty,  or 
the  tenacious  clinging  to  facts  no  matter  how  unpleasant  or  dis¬ 
comfiting;  integrity,  or  the  determination  to  be  true  to  the  whole 
of  our  experience;  openmindedness,  or  the  constant  recognition 
that  there  is  truth  beyond  our  present  knowledge;  intensive  applica¬ 
tion,  or  the  readiness  to  push  on  through  the  obstacles  internal  and 
external  which  come  between  us  and  the  knowledge  that  we  seek; 
thorough  workmanship,  or  the  refusal  to  ignore  data  which  forbid 
us  to  arrive  more  easily  at  a  conclusion.  These  attitudes  are  the  very 
stuff  of  sound  learning,  and  they  are  all  parts  of  the  disciplined 
religious  life. 

IV.  Religion  as  an  Approach  to  a  Philosophy  of  Education 

When  we  speak  of  an  educational  philosophy  we  mean  one  or 
both  of  two  things;  the  assumptions  and  objectives  of  educational 
administration,  or  the  faith  of  the  teacher.  The  function  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  avowedly  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
both  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  best 
potentialities  of  the  student.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  teacher  regulates  his  work.  I  shall  speak  here  of 
four  fundamental  principles  (the  reader  will  think  of  others)  and 
try  to  show  in  what  way  they  involve  religious  assumptions. 

1.  The  teacher  believes  that  integration  of  the  person  is  possible. 
In  the  classroom  it  is  a  truism  that  new  ideas  must  be  presented  so  as 
to  make  contact  with  the  established  experience  of  the  student  if 
the  student  is  to  learn  anything.  And  if  the  ideas  are  to  stick  they 
must  bear  some  relevance  to  the  continuing  life  and  thought  of  the 
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student.  Both  of  these  aspects  of  the  learning  process  are  modes  of 
integration,  and  the  successful  teacher  is  always  sensitive  to  the 
backgrounds  of  experience  and  interest  of  his  pupils,  and  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  particular  knowledge  of  his  field  to  the  wider  context 
of  human  experience.  He  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  help  the 
student  to  integrate  facts  in  some  pattern  of  meaning  and  thus  to 
hold  life  together. 

But  his  task  as  a  teacher  is  to  raise  the  level  of  this  integration. 
He  believes  that  rational  inquiry  can,  by  analytic  thinking,  lead  to 
this  re-integration.  Sometimes  the  old  pattern  of  ideas  must  be 
shattered  to  make  room  for  new  conceptions,  or  the  former  per¬ 
spectives  of  thought  be  shifted  to  make  creative  insight  possible, 
or  the  preconceived  notions  challenged  by  the  introduction  of  new 
facts.  He  may,  if  callow  enough,  take  unholy  delight  in  the  destruc¬ 
tive  side  of  this  work,  but  he  is  also  conscious  that  improvement  is 
the  justification  of  this  thankless  destructive  criticism,  and  he  has 
faith  that  intellectual  discrimination  will  yield  greater  mental 
growth  and  excellence. 

The  educator  beleves,  then,  in  the  possibility  of  more  adequate 
integration  of  the  person.  Good,  but  is  integration  really  possible 
in  view  of  the  limitations  and  the  recalcitrance  in  man?  The  teacher 
in  the  classroom  is  aware  not  only  of  the  ignorance  of  his  students 
but  of  the  resistance,  conscious  and  unconscious,  which  they  some¬ 
times  evince  to  new  ideas  or  unwelcome  facts.  The  blithe  con¬ 
fidence  in  integration  is  in  part  an  inheritance  from  the  faith  in 
automatic  harmony  which  has  pervaded  philosophy  from  the  days 
of  Leibniz  and  which  found  economic  expression  in  the  doctrine 
of  laissez-faire:  the  confidence  that  when  the  facts  are  available, 
reason  will  assemble  them  into  a  sound  judgment  in  which  the 
rival  claims  of  competing  parties  will  be  resolved  into  a  well- 
integrated  conclusion.  The  rationalistic  aspect  of  democratic  theory, 
therefore,  stresses  the  free  exchange  of  fact  and  opinion  (freedom 
of  speech,  assembly  and  parliamentary  debate) ,  the  uncoerced  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  voter  (secret  ballot),  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  a 
common  decision  (negotiation,  compromise  and  consent).  It  is  no 
accident  that  John  Dewey’s  philosophy  stemmed,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  from  his  democratic  theory  of  education,  and  that  it  has  in¬ 
fluenced  so  widely  the  educational  policies  of  our  day. 
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But  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  an  opposing  point  of 
view,  which  set  over  against  this  theory  of  harmony  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  life  as  characterized  by  conflict.  Hegel  is  in  this  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  Leibniz  to  Marx:  from  confidence  in  the  achievement  of 
harmony  because  it  had  been  pre-established  by  God,  through 
Hegel’s  interpretation  of  conflict  as  the  necessary  stage  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  higher  synthesis  or  harmony,  to  Marx’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  conflict  can  be  resolved  only  by  the  proletariat  liqui¬ 
dating  the  opposition.  Moving  in  a  different  direction  Kierkegaard 
rejected  the  Hegelian  faith  in  rational  resolution  of  the  contradic¬ 
tions  of  our  experience,  and  insisted  that  man  cannot  achieve  such 
an  integration  except  by  going  beyond  philosophy  to  religious 
commitment.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Freud  began  to  stress 
man’s  unconscious  conflicts  which  betray  the  reasoning  process  itself, 
much  of  the  basis  of  the  established  educational  theory  was  called 
in  question.  Woodrow  Wilson  defined  the  purpose  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  as  being  to  enable  the  student  “to  contribute  light  rather  than 
heat  to  an  argument,’’  but  his  statement  reflected  an  intellectualism 
whose  days  were  numbered.  Colleges  have  not  always  accepted  the 
importance  of  the  role  of  emotion  in  education  and  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  personality;  but  the  depths  with  which  such  integration 
must  deal  give  fresh  relevance  to  the  religious  insights  concerning 
sin  and  that  finiteness  against  which  man  struggles  in  vain.  One  of 
the  avowed  responsibilities  of  education,  therefore,  rests  upon  a 
view  of  human  nature  which  requires  deeper  scrutiny. 

The  criterion  of  integration,  so  glibly  accepted  by  many,  has  really 
little  meaning  apart  from  some  conception  of  the  range  and  the 
levels  of  experience  to  be  integrated.  Here  it  is  that  a  narrow  voca¬ 
tional  training  meets  its  severest  test  and  the  old  ideal  of  liberal 
education  receives  its  justification:  the  ideal  of  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge  and  appreciation  drawn  together  into  some  unified  out¬ 
look.  Both  seek  to  understand  the  widest  conceivable  context  of 
reality  (i.e.,  the  universe)  and  to  penetrate  the  deepest  meanings 
of  the  self;  but  in  religion  this  understanding  is  woven  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  which  integrates  the  emotional  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  around  the  central  meaning  of  his  world  in  a  consistent 
and  persistent  purpose.  In  Christian  thinking  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  realistic  and  humble  recognition  of  the  depth  of  human  failure, 
and  by  a  resolute  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  good.  The 
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external  power  which  integrates  the  world  is  available  to  him  as 
the  grace  which  works  within  him  to  realize  his  destiny  in  that 
world.  Any  philosophy  of  education  that  ignores  religion  shuts 
itself  off  from  valuable  sources  of  help  in  the  educational  task  of 
helping  the  young  find  their  deeper  and  more  complete  selves. 

Where  religious  philosophy  takes  the  reality  of  time  and  history 
seriously,  as  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  the  problem  of  inte¬ 
gration  is  heightened  by  the  dynamism  which  such  a  view  begets 
and  by  the  accompanying  demand  for  growth.  The  term  “growing 
personality”  is  used  in  education  in  a  special  sense:  not  the  insidious 
growth  of  cancer  at  the  expense  of  that  “normal”  balance  which 
we  call  health,  but  a  coordinated  development  of  the  individual’s 
powers  with  continuing  increments  of  value.  By  what  tests  is  such 
value  identified,  and  what  is  the  pattern  of  coordination?  Here 
again  educational  theory  is  confronted  by  religion,  and  some  of  the 
shallow  ideas  of  “the  cultivated  gentlemen”  or  “a  broad  culture” 
or  “savoir  faire”  are  called  in  question.  Educators  must  meet  this 
challenge  with  some  adequate  formulation  of  values  to  be  sought, 
and  these  values  must  go  beyond  a  simple  utilitarianism,  for  utility 
itself  is  defined  by  some  notion  of  universal  good. 

2.  The  teacher  believes  that  intellectual  inquiry  must  be  free, 
disciplined,  and  fearless  in  its  thoroughness.  Indeed,  he  believes 
this  so  strongly  that  he  will  resign,  often  at  great  hardship,  rather 
than  accept  the  subordination  of  academic  freedom  to  vested  in¬ 
terests.  He  will  insist  on  a  discipline  of  the  intellect  that  is  ascetic 
in  sacrificing  wishful  thinking  to  hard  fact,  and  relentless  in  pursu¬ 
ing  the  analytic  method  into  the  most  sacred  precincts.  Honesty  in 
dealing  with  ideas,  sincerity  in  expressing  discovered  truth,  clarity 
in  stating  the  issues  for  intellectual  judgment:  these  are  his  ideals. 

The  teacher  believes,  furthermore,  that  there  can  be  no  security 
apart  from  realism.  If  challenged  for  his  iconoclasm,  this  is  his  de¬ 
fense.  For  him,  as  for  the  sailor,  safety  lies  in  having  depth  to  his 
keel;  and  this  depth  is  found  in  reckoning  with  the  basic  facts  in¬ 
volved  and  m  pushing  his  examination  of  them  as  far  down  as  he 
can.  Superficiality  is  to  him  a  snare  and  delusion,  and  he  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  all  oversimplifications  that  prevent  people  from  dealing 
with  the  deeper  issues. 

This  applies  to  all  areas  of  inquiry,  and  therefore  the  teacher 
feels  that  no  area  of  human  experience  is  exempt  from  critical 
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scrutiny.  This  often  gets  him  into  trouble  with  those  who  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  axe  to  grind,  as  it  did  Socrates  long  ago.  The  stability  of  society 
is  maintained  in  its  institutions,  and  when  these  are  scrutinized  men 
get  nervous.  But  it  is  precisely  the  job  of  the  educator  to  subject 
them  to  scrutiny,  to  examine  their  presuppositions  and  aims  and  to 
ask  whether  the  present  way  in  which  the  institution  operates 
realizes  the  legitimate  ends  for  which  it  exists.  He  may  even  ask 
whether  a  given  social  institution  is  any  longer  needed.  This  is 
admittedly  dangerous  ground,  but  the  teacher  feels  that  he  cannot 
evade  it.  Prophetic  religion  has  always  ventured  on  this  same 
ground,  seeking  in  the  purpose  of  God  the  criterion  for  radical 
criticism  of  all  social  institutions  including  religious  institutions 
themselves.  Education  may,  therefore  join  hands  with  such  prophetic 
religion  in  a  perpetual  reassessment  of  life. 

3.  Educators  feel,  furthermore,  that  they  bear  a  serious  social 
responsibility  for  sharpening  the  intellectual  conscience  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  training  a  new  generation  to  reshape  the  moribund 
patterns  of  a  culture  so  as  to  preserve  its  vitality. 

Such  reconstruction  requires  perspective  and  depth:  the  long 
perspective  of  history  and  the  broad  perspective  of  intercultural 
criticism,  as  well  as  a  deep  understanding  of  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  individual  person  to  the  common  culture.  Con¬ 
temporary  problems  take  on  a  different  cast  when  seen  against  a 
long  history,  and  the  permanent  values  can  be  understood  only 
when  this  is  done.  History  becomes  a  search  for  the  significant  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  race  is  moving,  and  this  in  turn  implies  a  dynamic 
view  of  history.  Such  a  view  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  faith,  which  sees  history  not  as  a  perpetual  cyclical 
process  turning  ever  back  upon  itself  but  as  a  one-directional  move¬ 
ment  from  creation  to  the  consummation  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  society,  prone  always  to  become  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  immediate  problems  and  values  which  surround  it, 
must  be  reminded  again  and  again  of  the  longer-range  considera¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  it  to  be  “ivory  tower  thinking.” 

Our  generation  has  been  forced  to  reckon  also  with  the  fact  of 
interrelation  between  the  cultures  of  East  and  West.  Without  any 
recognition  of  universal  values,  society  is  apt  either  to  absolutize 
its  own  cultural  values  and  to  disqualify  itself  for  significant  inter¬ 
cultural  cooperation,  or  else  to  take  refuge  in  complete  ethical  rela- 
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tivity  where  no  normative  judgments  are  attempted.  But  it  is  now 
too  late  for  either,  for,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  thrown 
together  in  global  fellowship,  and  we  must  work  out  some  common 
way  of  living  together.  We  must  succeed  in  transcending  our  cul¬ 
tural  prejudices  or  we  shall  invite  chaos  and  self-destruction.  But 
the  effort  to  transcend  culture  is  precisely  the  religious  enterprise, 
where  God  is  looked  to  as  the  Lord  of  all  men  and  as  the  source  of 
that  natural  order  with  which  all  cultures  must  eventually  come  to 
terms. 

Culture  is,  however,  not  only  a  social  structure,  but  also  a  per¬ 
sonal  possession.  It  is  registered  in  the  deep  emotional  life  of  the 
person  as  a  set  of  attitudes  which  condition  all  his  thinking.  This 
is  why  it  is  so  difficult,  for  instance,  for  the  occidental  to  grasp  the 
world-weariness  of  historic  Hinduism  or  the  patient  indifference 
of  a  Taoist  philosopher.  Education  must,  therefore,  deal  with  the 
relation  of  personal  emotional  life  to  the  rational  structures  of  cul¬ 
tural  thinking.  Only  so  can  we  develop  critical  intellectual  life  in 
the  students  and  proceed  to  the  deeper  levels  of  criticism  which  re¬ 
veal  the  hidden  assumptions  of  our  culture.  But  this  is  a  delicate 
and  responsible  undertaking,  for  it  deals  with  the  foundations  of 
personal  integrity,  with  that  organization  of  the  self  by  which  the 
person  finds  his  profound  sense  of  unity  with  his  culture.  And  this 
dare  be  broached  only  where  the  individual  can  be  related  to  more 
universal  values  and  to  truths  deeper  than  cultural  predilections. 
But  here  is  precisely  the  religious  basis  for  social  criticism,  the 
search  for  the  eternal  within  any  particular  history.  Where  the  in¬ 
dividual  finds  it,  he  gains  a  sense  of  security  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  own  special  culture  and,  like  the  ancient  prophets,  wins  the 
courage  to  stand  against  the  errors  of  his  own  people. 

4.  Finally,  there  is  one  obligation  on  which  educators  will  be 
agreed:  a  special  responsibility  for  investigating  and  proclaiming 
the  truth,  and  for  training  others  to  do  the  same. 

This  conviction  that  the  duty  of  the  university  is  to  train  the 
intellectual  conscience  of  the  community  implies  that  intellectual 
activity  is  a  moral  enterprise.  The  disciplined  use  of  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  an  ethical  obligation.  The  educational  institution  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  something  beyond  itself.  The  thinker  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  something  beyond  himself.  He  can  never  regard  truth  as 
something  that  suits  his  convenience.  He  can  never  regard  it,  as  the 
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communist  does,  as  that  which  fits  “the  party  line.”  Truth  must  be 
regarded  as  having  an  objective  basis.  This  is  the  fact  so  badly 
stated  in  the  contention  that  the  cosmos  is  indifferent  to  our 
wishes.  A  loyalty  is  demanded  to  something  beyond  man,  what 
Whitehead  has  called  a  “cosmic  loyalty.” 

What  does  this  imply  as  to  the  teaching  function?  Clearly  that 
both  teacher  and  student  must  be  humbly  subordinate  to  truth. 
Some  teachers  see  this  more  clearly  for  the  student  than  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  common  subordination  is  itself  a  bond  between  them, 
and  there  is  no  finer  thing  in  college  life  than  this  fellowship  of 
teacher  and  pupil  in  a  common  responsibility  to  the  truth  they  seek 
together.  It  is  a  hard  discipline,  but  it  yields  mutual  respect  at  a 
high  level.  All  of  us  can  think  of  great  teachers  who  have  shared 
this  experience  with  us,  and  with  no  adventitious  aids  have  bred  in 
us  a  deep  affection  that  steadied  and  uplifted  us,  and  made  us  better 
men  and  women.  They  always  pointed  to  a  greater  than  they,  and 
thus  gave  our  lives  direction. 

A  religious  philosophy  may  make  several  contributions  to  a 
philosophy  of  education.  First,  religion  affirms  that  there  is  meaning 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  Apart  from  some  such  general  meaning, 
the  meaning  of  what  we  do  day  by  day  would  be  lost.  And  the 
meaning  of  any  particular  program  like  that  of  education,  which 
seeks  to  cultivate  understanding,  is  found  in  relation  to  that  ulti¬ 
mate  meaning.  God  is  the  name  we  give  to  that  ultimate  meaning, 
and  doctrines  of  God  are  attempts  to  explicate  the  character  of  that 
ultimate  reality  with  which  men  must  in  the  last  analysis  come  to 
terms.  If  we  approach  the  meaning  of  God  from  the  side  of  rational 
understanding,  he  is  seen  as  the  consistent  structure  or  movement 
of  the  whole  and  as  the  basis  of  that  consistency.  If  we  approach 
God  from  the  side  of  decisive  action,  he  is  seen  as  the  final  judge 
who  justifies  the  act  or  condemns  it.  If  we  approach  God  from  the 
side  of  deep  personal  longing  in  the  midst  of  our  perplexities,  he 
is  the  ground  of  our  deepest  satisfaction  and  our  ultimate  stability. 

This  does  not  yield  us  a  clear  or  complete  comprehension  of  all 
that  God  is,  for  we  do  not  know  enough  for  that;  but  it  helps  us  to 
live  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  both  free  from  engulfment  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  difficulties  and  responsible  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  our 
acts.  Only  so  can  we  avoid  saying  that  “all  is  futility.”  So  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  such  a  faith  supports  the  teacher  in  his 
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daily  efforts  to  understand  his  students  and  to  see  the  importance 
of  his  subject  in  the  life  of  man,  and  thus  it  sustains  his  morale  in 
the  task.  At  the  same  time  religion  keeps  the  teacher  perpetually 
dissatisfied  because  he  sees  beyond  both  the  subject  and  the  student 
to  the  far  reaches  of  human  life. 

In  the  second  place,  religion  forces  the  educator  to  come  to  terms 
with  what  is  deepest  in  the  life  of  the  student.  This  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  teacher  or  administrator  to  undertake  the  religious  “con¬ 
version”  of  students  in  the  sense  of  getting  them  to  accept  some 
formulated  creed;  but  it  keeps  him  sensitive  to  the  development  of 
their  personalities  beyond  the  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  course  or 
the  satisfaction  of  the  regulations  of  the  college.  The  student  as  a 
person  now  becomes  the  center  of  the  educative  process,  and,  as  a 
person,  the  student  takes  on  an  importance  far  greater  than  mere 
academic  conformity.  This  will  be  reflected  in  the  way  he  is  treated 
in  the  classroom  and  the  administrative  office.  The  development  of 
counseling  on  our  campuses  is  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  the  religious  perspective  lends  to  college  counsel¬ 
ing  a  graver  character  by  calling  attention  to  deeper  and  wider 
dimensions  of  human  life.  The  term  “adjustment”  now  takes  on  a 
more  serious  meaning.  “Adequate  adjustment”  involves  the  capacity 
of  the  student  for  facing  the  demands  of  life  as  a  whole  upon  him 
and  for  reckoning  with  the  deepest  urges  within  him.  This  is  not  a 
sentimental  attitude  because  it  requires  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
than  we  usually  bother  to  acquire  of  the  student,  and  it  calls  on 
us  to  see  that  he  himself  reckons  with  the  realities  he  must  face  and 
with  the  demands  (often  very  stern)  to  which  he  must  measure  up. 
We  accept  his  worst  and  we  mediate  to  him  the  demand  for  his 
best.  I  say  “mediate”  because  it  is  not  we  who  are  to  be  the  dis¬ 
ciplinarians  but  reality  itself.  Thus  we  are  brought  into  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  student  in  the  effort  to  meet  those  demands,  and  the 
authority  is  shifted  from  the  teacher  to  the  objective  situation.  This 
is  why  the  teacher  and  the  student  stand  together  “under  God.” 

By  the  same  token,  the  whole  educational  policy  of  an  institution 
is  called  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  and  condemned  or  justified  by 
the  range  and  depth  of  the  “truth”  to  which  it  subordinates  itself. 
This  is  the  risk  to  which  a  university  is  subject:  that  it  may  con¬ 
ceive  its  task  in  such  limited  terms  that  it  becomes  a  victim  to 
social  habit,  or  to  dominant  political  authority,  or  to  economic 
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conformity,  or  to  class  disGiimination.  Religious  perspective  is  the 
basis  of  its  becoming  the  intellectual  conscience  of  the  community. 
This  is  the  only  sound  reason  of  its  demand  for  academic  fieedom. 

As  a  center  of  culture,  the  university  must  transcend  the  culture 
in  which  it  finds  itself.  In  a  measure  this  is  achieved  by  a  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  attitude  which  makes  the  widest  range  of  human  culture  the 
basis  of  its  operations:  Nihil  hiimanum  alienum  a  tne  piito  (I  con¬ 
sider  nothing  human  to  be  alien  to  me) .  But  human  culture  is  itself 
a  function  of  man’s  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  his  world,  and 
only  on  such  terms  can  culture  itself  be  judged.  J"or  this  task  the 
religious  perspective  is  essential.  The  meaning  of  human  history 
and  culture  as  a  whole  is  the  standard  of  judgment. 

For  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  history  is  the  c^uestion  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  considered  both  as  the  final  attainment  of 
the  values  w’hich  are  the  proper  end  of  man,  and  also  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  grounding  in  reality  for  all  successful  realizations  of  the 
human  quest.  The  kingdom  is  thus  both  the  basis  and  the  goal  of 
the  human  enterprise.  Whether  this  kingdom  is  described  as  a  com¬ 
munity  of  creative  interaction  among  persons  whose  individual 
distinctiveness  is  preserved,  or  in  simpler  terms  as  a  community  of 
love,  or  as  the  rule  of  God  over  life,  its  pattern  becomes  the  norm 
for  judging  all  educational  processes.  It  calls  for  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  for  creative  imagination,  for  daring  in  penetrating  new 
depths  of  human  experience  that  have  defied  intellectual  formula¬ 
tion,  for  fresh  ventures  in  the  exploration  of  truth,  for  sacrificial 
relaxation  of  one’s  own  egoism  in  the  interests  of  fuller  entrance 
into  the  common  good.  But  at  the  same  time  these  attitudes  describe 
the  essential  conditions  by  which  men  must  live  together,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  requirements  of  good  education  itself. 

As  education  conceives  its  task  in  such  terms  it  begins  to  embrace 
the  religious  perspective  and  to  see  new  possibilities  always  opening 
up  before  it.  Religion  prevents  education  from  becoming  stagnant 
when  this  perspective  is  made  a  living  force  in  the  process,  and  at 
the  same  time  education  may  gain  from  religion  a  deeper  founda¬ 
tion  for  building  its  programs  and  projecting  its  ideals.  The  fustian 
and  the  fad  will  go  from  education,  and  a  fresher  and  more  creative 
role  in  the  life  of  civilization  will  emerge. 
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Clarence  P.  Shedd,  The  Church  Eollows  Its  Students,  (Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1938) . 

The  church  college  and  denominational  and  interdenomina¬ 
tional  work  in  state  college  and  universities  are  dealt  with. 

Amos  N.  Wilder  (Ed.) ,  Op.  Cit.  Chapters  1  and  9. 
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college  worship. 
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On  the  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education: 
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Arnold  Nash,  The  University  and  the  Modern  World,  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1943) . 

A  provocative  critique  from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 

Walter  Moberly,  The  Crisis  in  the  University,  (British  S.  C.  M. 
Press,  1949) . 

A  careful  and  penetrating  analysis,  based  in  British  university 
life,  but  applicable  with  minor  changes  to  the  American 
scene. 

Howard  Lowry,  The  Mind’s  Adventure,  (Westminster  Press, 
1950). 

Deals  with  the  problem  of  the  Christian  college. 

Ordway  Tead,  Trustees,  Teachers  and  Students,  (University  of 
Utah,  1951) . 

The  aims  and  organization  of  higher  education,  and  the  place 
of  spiritual  values  therein. 
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